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exists because they have experienced nothing better, but Mr. 
Graham Wallas knows as well as anyone that the newspaper 
represents current thought far less accurately than a suburban 
debating society, and that a vast cloud of unreality hangs like a 
pall over the British press. Yet the press is the one possible 
medium of collective thought; it would do wonders even if it 
merely gave an approximately accurate version of the facts. It 
is remarkable that the modern Collectivist welcomes any State 
enterprise except a State newspaper. The mere existence of a 
widely read international newspaper would be as good a preserv- 
ative of international peace as can be imagined. 

Mr. Graham Wallas's mind has so wide a sweep that his style 
becomes almost too rich and allusive. At times one is reminded 
of his favorite thinker, Aristotle; the page seems full of notes 
for a book rather than part of a book. But though this makes it 
stiff reading, no intelligent reader will grudge the trouble. The 
reflection is not only exuberant but fertile and will bear fruit in 
many future books. Those who do not share his optimism as to 
the social potentialities of human intelligence will at least find 
their own views as to the future considerably stimulated, not to 
say modified, by his book. 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

London, England. 

Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By J. A. Hobson. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. xvi, 367. 

In this book Mr. Hobson breaks some new ground. He has, it 
is true, his customary little brush with the "marginalists" (pp. 
182-6 and 331-5), but for that we are prepared and it is soon 
over. On the other hand, he seems at last to have despaired of 
persuading the world that "underconsumption," that is to say 
excessive saving, is the main cause of modern trade fluctuations, 
and of their resulting unemployment; that famous doctrine, 
though not formally retracted, is nowhere reaffirmed in this 
book. Mr. Hobson's present purpose is "to seek some intelli- 
gible and consistent method of human valuation for economic 
goods and processes" (p. v). 

"Approaching on its concrete side the economic system, the 
human values of which we seek to ascertain, we find it to consist 
in a series of productive processes bringing various goods and 
services into marketable shape, accompanied by a series of 
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consumptive processes in which these goods and services are 
used, wasted, or otherwise disposed of by those who buy them for 
personal uses. The former set of processes, as we have recog- 
nized, occupies a place of so much greater prominence and pub- 
licity as virtually to absorb the science of economics, leaving to 
the processes of consumption an obscure and entirely subordinate 
position. Our organic or human valuation starts with a protest 
against this assumption of inequality in the arts of production 
and consumption" (p. 28). In passing, let it be said that Mr. 
Hobson is somewhat obsessed by the "organic." Such phrases 
as "organic welfare," "organic standpoint," "organic value" 
occur with a frequency out of all proportion to their significance. 
For in truth they mean very little. 

The general habit of economists, says Mr. Hobson, is to "con- 
ceive production entirely in terms of 'cost, ' consumption entirely 
in terms of 'utility'" (p. 33), whereas "an organic interpretation 
of industry cannot accept this mode of conceiving the productive 
and consumptive functions" (p. 36). In fact, there are costs 
as well as utilities in consumption, utilities as well as costs in 
production. 

In analyzing the nature and distribution, first, of the human 
costs of industry and, second, of its human utilities, he makes 
many good and interesting points. But it should be observed 
that the word "costs" is here used in a different sense from that 
employed in his earlier book, "The Industrial System." There 
"costs" were defined as "payments necessary to maintain the 
current output of productive energy in a factor of production, " 
and the word is used in the same sense on pp. 177-180 of the 
present volume. But nearly always in this volume "cost" 
means simply any harmful, painful, or wearying effort — any 
"organic loss," perhaps Mr. Hobson would say — involved in any 
economic activity. 

Chapter V on "The Human Costs of Labor" contains a good 
discussion of the phenomena of fatigue, and draws on sources of 
modern scientific information, both psychological and physiolog- 
ical, which are not yet part of the common knowledge of econo- 
mists. As to women's earnings, Mr. Hobson takes the sound 
view, already propounded by Professor Cannan and others, that 
their inferiority to those of men is chiefly due to "legal, pro- 
fessional, or conventional restrictions which, precluding women 
from entering many skilled and lucrative employments, compel 
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them to compete in low-skilled and overstocked labor markets" 
(p. 82). 

It is sound doctrine, too, that the human costs of working- 
class saving are extremely heavy, and that it is the best social 
economy that the state, from resources available for taxation, 
should itself provide against the main emergencies and uncer- 
tainties of working-class life (p. 105). 

Chapters IX, X, and XI, though rather diffuse, contain, per- 
haps, the best discussion of consumption in modern economics. 
Mr. Hobson begins by pointing out (p. 106) that the ordinary 
analysis of demand throws very little light on welfare, since (1) 
it deals only with "felt wants," that is to say only with things 
desired, and not with things desirable, and (2) it takes for granted 
the existing distribution of incomes. He proceeds to distinguish 
the organic, industrial, and conventional elements in the "standard 
of comfort," and discusses, with much acuteness, the nature of 
each. Regarding conventional consumption, some of his readers 
will think that he is too sympathetic toward working-class expen- 
diture on drink, funerals, and the like (pp. 127-8). But the 
cruel and stupid view, not yet extinct, that thrift is a sufficient 
cure for poverty, invites excessive reactions. 

In Chapter XII, "The Human Law of Distribution," it is 
urged that the ideal distribution of income is according to indi- 
vidual needs, a familiar thesis reinforced with some fresh illus- 
trations and arguments. 

In Chapter XIII, on "the Human Claims of Labor," Mr. 
Hobson suggests that "the real demand" of the Labor Move- 
ment "is that labor shall no longer be bought and sold as a dead 
commodity subject to the fluctuations of demand and supply in 
the market, but that its remuneration shall be regulated on the 
basis of human needs of a family living in a civilized country" 
(p. 190). Hence the movement for the minimum wage and the 
method of payment by salary, wherever possible, in preference to 
payment by time or piece. "The chief fight is for a secure 
weekly income, or for conditions of employment which lead up 
to this" (p. 196). 

Chapter XV, on "the Distribution of Leisure," is sane and 
well-phrased. The better-paid workers show a healthy willing- 
ness to take part of their share of industrial progress in leisure 
instead of wages (p. 233). Leisure "supplies a counterpoise to 
specialization by the opportunity it gives for the exercise of the 
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neglected faculties" (p. 237). Moreover, "leisure is a prime 
essential of democratic government. There can be no really 
operative system of popular self-government so long as the bulk 
of the people do not possess the spare time and energy to equip 
themselves for effective participation in politics and to take a 
regular part in deliberative and administrative work" (pp. 248-9). 

Most of the remainder of the book, from Chapter XVI on- 
wards, is rather thin and disappointing. There is a discussion of 
the basis of property, in which Mr. Hobson, like most other 
economists, quite misses the paramount importance of the insti- 
tution of inheritance. "Setting property upon an intelligible 
moral and social basis" (p. 297), is an admirable phrase, but as 
expounded by Mr. Hobson an extremely vague process. A 
necessary preliminary is to face the fact that unequal inheritance 
of property is the chief cause of unequal incomes from property, 
and to consider what new restrictions, if any, should be placed 
on freedom of bequest, and what further taxes on inherited wealth. 

Chapter XX, on "the Social Will as an Economic Force," is 
not merely nebulous, but positively mischievous. There is 
enough sloppy, muddle-headed thinking on economic and political 
questions already, without Mr. Hobson's invitation to " conceive 
society as a being capable of thought and feeling"! (p. 305). 

Yet, on the whole, Mr. Hobson's book is comprehensive and 
stimulating, and deserves to be widely read. But some of his 
arguments are very vulnerable. 

Hugh Dalton. 

London, England. 

The Foundations of Character. By Alexander F. Shand, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. xxxi, 532. 

Mr. Shand is a well-known psychologist who has made it his 
business in this book to formulate certain laws of the working 
of primary emotions. As he points out, psychological interest 
in this matter is as rare in the older school of English writers, 
with the exception of Shakespere, as it is common in the older 
school of French writers. He formulated a number of laws with 
much care and precision in a way that must seem obvious to 
those who have studied character empirically. An English 
lawyer of the old school who picked up his legal knowledge by 
rule of thumb might as well understand the scope and object 



